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Exploring 

Tragedy 

Through Comics 

AN ANALASYS OI ART SI’EIGELMAN'S maus 
Erica Lwirrwiit 

How does one tell a story about the 
Holocaust, a catastrophic period of human 
history, in a relatable way? In the 1980s, 
Art Spiegelman did exactly that using the 
comic form. His two-part Pulitzer Prize- 
winning graphic memoir, Maus, is a tragic 
story about his father’s experience during 
the Holocaust. The story in Maus is told 
with an animal allegory, where the Jewish 
people are drawn as mice, the Germans as 
cats, the Americans as dogs, and the Poles 
as pigs. Maus has been incredibly well- 
received, and has been called “the most 
affecting and successful narrative ever 

clone about the Holocaust” by The Wall 
Street Journal 

Why is Spiegelman’s use of the 
comic form so effective in telling the story 
of the Holocaust? In Understanding 
Comics: Vie Invisible Art, Scott McCloud 
describes a theory of how the comic form 
can communicate so effectively, calling it 


“viewer-identification." This theory states 

that the less realistic a drawing is, the 
easier it is for the reader to identity’ with it. 
It seems contradictory -- shouldn’t more 
realistic drawings be more relatable to us? 
Think about when you see a photograph 
from the Holocaust. Piles of bodies. 
Fingernail claw marks on the walls of gas 
chambers. Malnourished, beaten down 
prisoners — it’s terrifying to think about. 
While these photos are real in every way, 
they can be overwhelming and hard to 
comprehend. 

According to McCloud, “When we 
abstract an image through cartooning, 
we're not so much eliminating details 
as we are focusing on specific (letails'' 
(30), which means that realistic images 

are actually harder to relate to than more 
basic drawings. For example, when you 
think about your own face, you know you 
have a mouth, eyes, a nose, etc., but you 
don’t have a photographic image in your 
mind. Your mind, then, does not need a 
complete inventory of facial details to 
view a simple drawing, such as a smiley 
face, as a face. Your mind understands 
what a face is conceptually, eliminating 

the need for ultra-realistic images. Think 



about the art style in Mans. It is very 
minimalistic and high-contrast, drawn in 
black and white with simple, heavy lines. 
The drawings of the animal faces have less 
individual identity because of their lack of 
detail, which allows the characters to have 
more universal qualities. 

McCloud argues that we can project 
our concepts of self onto simpler drawings 
much easier than detailed ones because we 

all have eyes and a mouth, whereas if there 
were additional facial features drawn, 
such as a mole on a nose or glasses, we can 
start to separate ourselves from the image. 
With just two dots and a curved line, the 
simple smiley face can become our own 
face in our minds. Spiegelman chose to use 
simple art in Maus intentionally to invite 
the reader to identify with the imagery -- 
to project themselves onto it. When the 
reader does this, they are more susceptible 
to the emotions of the story because the 
story isn't separate from themselves -- it's 
a part of them. If you look at the seventh 
panel on page 83, you can sec the pure 
emotion that Vladek’s wife, Anja, displays 
on her face when Vladek suggests that 
they send their son to hide with a friend 
to try to keep him safe during the war. 
When she says "I'll never give up my baby, 


never!” you are able to feel the emotions 
present in the scene because the art style 
allows you to identify with the characters 
in an intimate way. Even though she’s a 
mouse, Anja has a strong, human instinct 
in regards to her child. 



The use animal allegory' in Mam 
seems like it would separate the reader 
further from the story', but it doesn't 
because abstracting the characters into 
animals removes individual identity from 
them in a similar way that the simple art 
style does; in this way, the allegory actually 
allows the reader to relate to the characters 
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on a deeper level. If the characters were 
composed of realistic drawings of humans, 
it would be easier to think of the characters 
as people other than ourselves. When 
Spiegelman uses the minimalistic animal 
drawings, he’s opening up the work for the 
reader to emotionally identify with it. A great 
example of the effectiveness of McCloud's 
theory about viewer-identification is on page 
294, where Spiegelman includes an actual 

photo of Vladek, Ins father, in his work. When 
you encounter the photo in the final pages of 
the second book, you realize that this story is 
not your story - it's the story of a real |>erson. 
Spiegelman's use of the animal allegory, 
along with the simple art style, allows you 
to emotionally invest in the story, but the 
photo doesn’t let you forget that that Vladek 
was a real human being who went through 
everything that you just experienced through 
Spiegelman's work. 

Simplicity is key for communication 
in this work. Spiegelman's minimalistic 
drawings in Maus invite the reader to invest 
emotion into the story’ by universalizing 
the identity of the characters, allowing the 
reader to access the immense emotional 
turmoil associated with the Holocaust while 
simultaneously pointing out the problems 
with racism and anti-Semitism. On top of 


this, the narrative of Spiegelman’s experience 
as a second-generation survivor, coupled 
with the narrative of his father’s experience 
in the Holocaust, invites the reader to grasp 
tlie enormity of one of humanity’s most 
tragic events in history. Maus uses the 
comic form purposefully so that the reader 
may participate in the overarching journey 

of navigating through the trauma of the 
Holocaust, in which the process of healing is 
never quite complete. 
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BEHIND THE PANEL WITH JAN ELIOT 

CREATOR or STONE Sour Interview bv Louis Qcalesf. 


Art Ducko: Cun you tell me a link bit about 
your background and how you got started 
drawing comics? 

Jan Eliot: I was complaining to a friend that 
I was bored because I didn't have a creative 
outlet, and site said, “I think you’re really funny 
and 1 think you should try drawing cartoons." 
I had absolutely never thought of it before, 
although I grew up loving the Sunday funnies. 
I was a single mom with two kids, so I started 
doing cartoons about being overwhelmed and 
having too much to do and not enough time 
and patience. I really, almost immediately, fell 
in love with it. 

AD: I’ve heard the story of how yon got 
syndicated before and it’s pretty remarkable, 
I think. 

JE: In the early 80s I went to a conference in 

New York where I met a syndicate rep from 

the United Media, and she looked at my stuff, 

they sent me a contract. 1 was shocked and 
• 

amazed—but it was an old-fashioned contract 
that is not used anymore, asking for the 
copyright. And I just thought I would negotiate 
out of that, but they just slammed the door in 
my face, basically saying, “You have no power 
to negotiate. You can take it or leave it." 

So I left it, and it kind of broke my heart, 
and I quit cartooning for about five years and 
just did graphic design. But I remarried in 
’88 and since 1 wasn’t the sole breadwinner 
anymore, I sort of thought maybe I had the 
psychic energy to try again. I got the Register 
Guard to give me a weekly spot. And after 
I’d been doing my weekly strips for six 
months I started sending them off to the only 
syndicate that I felt comfortable with, which 
was Universal Press. They were the ones who 
had syndicated Cathy and Bor Better or Bor 
Worse, Calvin and llahbes, and Doonesbuty, 


and all the strips that I loved, so—I do not 
recommend this—but 1 just set my sights on 
this one syndicate and eveiy six months, for 
four years, I sent them twenty-four new strips. 
Coming up to the fifth year, I'm getting old, and 
I’m like, “When in my life, when in my career 
is this going to happen?" And so I started 
writing, started defending my place in the 
marketplace. There was a new television show 
that was really successful called Grace Under 
l-'ire, and it was about a single mom, and one 
of the things that syndicates along the way had 
objected to was the single mom aspect of my 
strip, because King Features thought it was 
“depressing" and “nobody wants to read about 
divorce" and "shouldn’t she have a boyfriend?’’ 

AD: That’s what’s depressing. 

JE: Right, that’s what's depressing! So, I just 
started saying, “It's my time.” I mean, fifty 
percent of people in the United States get 
divorced, so why wouldn’t you write a comic? 
I mean, it's not even about divorce—that’s 
just the background. So I sent a defense letter 
every three weeks to Universal Press with 
more reasons why it was my time. And lo and 
behold, they sent me a development contract 
and for six months I worked with them, doing 
twenty cartoons a month. It was just to see if 
I could generate more ideas and accept some 
criticism. The contract ended in December and 
I didn’t hear anything. In March, my editor 
called me and she said, “They want to fly you 
out." And 1 said, "Well, why?" And she said, 

“Well I don’t think it’s to tell you ‘no’!" 

AD: Are there ever days when you think, 
“I really don’t want to do a comic strip right 
now?" 

JE: At least once a week. [l.aughs.J The real 
secret to staying happy in this job is to he 
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enough ahead of deadline that, wIkui you have 
that day, you can go take your boat to the lake 
or go shopping or see your friends. 

But yeah, therc’re day's when 1 don’t have 
any ideas to start with, kind of brain dead, or 
things aren't great in my life. I had a period of 
time where my dad was still alive, but he liad 
dementia and 1 had to help figure out how he 
was going to becared for. Those couple of years 
I actually bought gags now and then, because 
it was just not a fun time. But it’s also a muscle 
that you can build and it’s easier for me now 
than it was twenty years ago. 

AD: Do you think it's difficult being a woman 
in comic strips or is it a more even playing field 
than other industries? 

JE: I think it has been really hard to be a 
woman. About ten years ago, the guy who 
docs Zits told me that lie thought that ’/its was 
popular because it was about a boy and most 
editors are men and it just struck a chord. I 
mean, I like Jerry Scott very' much and I didn't 
mind him saying that. I think he was just saying 
it how he saw it and 1 think he was right. 

The men I met at King Features in the 
80s—if you think of the word ‘syndicate’ and 
how itsounds like the Mafia—tlieseguys looked 
like Mafia guys. I mean they’re kind of big, and 
they have trench coats and hats, and they drink 
at lunch. They take you to restaurants that are 
dark during the middle of the day. 

AD: It sounds terrifying. 

JE: They were! And these were the guys wiio 

were saying, “Don’t you think it’s kind of sad 
that she's divorced? Don't you think she needs 
a boyfriend?” But it’s changed a lot. And it 
seems to me like online is a level playing field. 
It has not been a level playing for women in 
comics. It’s hard for women in animation. 1 
think online you have the advantage of being in 
charge of the placement and your marketing, 
and you don’t have to work in a world of other 
people deciding if you get airtime. 

I don’t generally do gender humor. 1 


don’t do, “Back me up here, ladies," or “Guys 

are like that, yeah, they are.” I live with a man 

who does his own laundry and cooks for me, 
and there are a lot of guys like that out in the 
world. And there are a lot of people out tliere 
who have relationships that arc not based on 
gender roles. They’re based on two people 
making their way in the world. But cartoons 
have been built on cliche. 

When I first got syndicated, a whole 
bunch of comic waters bombarded me. The 
early cartoonists, the 50s and 60s guys— 
Dennis the Menace and all those guys—they 
all bought gags. There was a whole industry of 
people who silently wrote all the gags for the 
comic strips. But it’s just what you'd think. 
It’s a clicluS of "Wally’s waiting for Joan to get 
ready, she’s always late for their date...” But 
that’s not my world and we’re not doing that. 
We're not writing that. 

You can’t win. If you’re serious, you’re 
bitchy. And if you have to flirt to get the guys 
to pay attention to you, that’s degrading. But 
that's what they know. So 1 think it's been 
weird to be a woman in the industry to a certain 
extent, but it’s definitely getting better, and 
I think in general the world's moving toward 
that all being better. 

AD: Yes, ever so slowly. 

JE: Ever so slowly. [I.aughs .1 


JAN ELIOT • STO*<SOVPCARTOCNS • USA 
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